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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
th GREAT BRITAIN. 
y 
e 


Dorchester Gaol, August 20, Year 3, 

CITIZENS, of the Spanish Revolution. 

BeroRE a third year was complete from the Manchester 
Massacre, Castlereagh, its principle cause, has massacred it 
himself; and though he took care not to suffer with his own | 
knifeand own hand what many suffered by the edges of the 
newly sharpened swords of the murderous yeomanry ca- 
valry, still a just judgment seems to have befallen him. By 
acomputation from the day of the week, it was exact that 
day three years from the Manchester Massacre on which 
Castlereagh cut his own throat! The Manchester Meeting 
was held on the Monday of the week on which the 16th 
of August fell, and that day three years Castlereagh had not 
the resolution to survive. From the reports which have gone 
abroad, it is evident, that he lived in fear of having his life 
taken from him for his crimes. Conscience stung him, and 
he could not help fancying that his own wife, physician, 
and servants were desirous of depriving him of life! If ever 
there was what the law of England calls a felo de se, it was 
the last act of Castlereagh, and that last act was a violation 
of that law which he had uniformly violated. Whilst the 
present system of Government lasts, we must not hear any 
thing more about equal laws and equal justice to rich and 
poor. Had this been the case, the Bishop of Clogher would: 
have been hung, and Castlereagh would have been buried 
2 an open road and cross-way, and a stake would have 
been driven through his carcase. 

In 1811, I saw executed at the Old Bailey, in London, a 
Lieutenant by the name of Hepburn and a drummer boy, a 
Sender youth sixteen years old, of the name of White, for 
the crime of bishoping. The boy on the scaffold screamed 
for his mother, and that mother died the next day from a 
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broken heart! These were two soldiers, also belonging to 
his Majesty’s Household Troops the Foot Guards, and were 
brought up from the Isle of Wight, where they were on the 
point of embarking for Spain and Portugal, though the crime 
of bishoping had taken place in London, and a second 
drummer, who had been seduced by the Lieutenant, turned 
evidence against him. Whilst I was an apprentice in Exe. 
ter, a Lieutenant Darby of the Navy, shot himself at the New 
London Inn of that city, from some love affair, or something 
in which his father had opposed him. He was a young 
man of most irreproachable character, and his brother offi- 
cers attended from Plymouth to convince the Jury that no- 
thing but the most desperate insanity could have reduced 
his mind to such a state as to destroy himself. However, 
they were not attended to by the inquest, and his body was 
dragged a mile to the city gallows, and buried under it, in 
quick lime, and a stake driven through his body, though 
some of the inhabitants, with his brother officers, resented the 
matter, and removed his body the first night to a church 
ard ! 
. Why then, I would ask, should the Bishop and Castle. 
reagh be allowed to violate the laws with impunity? Why 
is not the one to be hung, and the other buried under some 
gallows, or in some high road and cross-way with a stake 
through his body? Such a law as the latter [ hold to bea 
species of barbarism, but if Castlereagh, as a sort of prime 
minister, retained for years the existence of such a law, he 
ought to have been dealt with according, when he came 
within itseffects. It is of very little consequence in my eye 
what is done with a dead body, a corrupt and insensate 
mass of matter, so as it is got out sight, but if the law as- 
sign a degradation to those who destroy themselves, Castle- 
reagh, asa prime minister of that law, and a preserver of all 
such barbarisms and cruelties, ought to have been treated 
with its utmost rigour. He was no more insane at the time 
of destroying bimself than he was at any other period of his 
life, for his last act was in unison with those of his whole 
life—an outrage upon humanity—a case of blood and mur- 
der. Could a man insane have destroyed himself with such 
precision and with so little pain as Castlereagh did? His 
was uot the wild stroke of a madman, but a deliberate pre- 
meditated deprivation of life, done in as neat a manner as a 
surgeon or an anatomist could have done it for him, if re 
quired and authorised. His was not that insanity which 
the law requires to excuse the act of self-destruction, and we 
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need no better proof of what I say, than the corrupt conduct, 
‘han the anxiety, which the Coroner shew to bring the Jury 
tohis wishes. ‘This subject must undergo public discussion, 
only it bas come rather too sudden upon the affair of the 
Bishop and the Soldier. ‘That matter was hardly stale 
enough when the throat-cutting of Castlereagh came up to 
supersede it. Let it not be forgotten that Castlereagh de- 
stroyed himself on what may be fairly termed the third an- 
niversary of the Manchester Massacre! I always gave him 
credit for being the main instrument in that massacre; for the 
Manchester Magistrates would never have directed such a 
matter without some secret orders. It has been currently 
rumoured that Castlereagh wanted such a massacre at the 
Spafields Meetings, but the other ministers were afraid to be- 
gin the thing so near at home. 

Republicans, We have a grand piece of news from the 
Continent this last week. Several regiments of Russian 
soldiers have been disbanded for being tainted with Demo- 
eracy and Atheism! The commanders have been banished 
some to Siberia, and some to particular estates! It is also 
confessed that the Holy Alliance will not venture an attempt 
to put down the Spanish Constitution! Upon this news I 
will give you a copy of the Marseillois Hymn. It is a 
hymn that can never appear too often, nor be read and sung 
too much. It performed wonders in France, and may 
again yet. 





TRANSLATION OF THE MARSEILLOIS HYMN *. 


YE sons of France! awake to glory, 

Hark! bark! what myriads round you rise? 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their. cries. 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheath; 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On Victory or Death. 


* This translation was supposed to have been made, either by Mr.Sheridan or 


Mr. Holcroft. 
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Now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treach’rous kings confed’rate raise; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands embruing! 

| To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheathe; 

March on, march on, all hearts resoly’d 
On Victory or Death. 


a, _ 2 ~~ ot 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare, 

Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air; 

As beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like Gods would bid their slaves adore: 
-But man is man—and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheathe: 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 
On Victory or Death. 


O, Liberty! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept bewailing 
That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheathe; 
March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 
On Victory or Death. 
R. CARLILE, 
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TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





CirizeEN CARLILE, Sheffield, Aug, 14, 1822. 

Ir is with pleasure that I transmit to you, on behalf of a few Basket- 
Makers of Sheffield, the small sum of £1. as a token of respect for 
your praiseworthy and patriotic conduct in combating falsehood and 
delusion, in that frank and becoming manner which ought to endear 
you to every lover of truth and liberty, 

' We are sorry that the consideration of your case, and the philan- 
thropic principles which you so nobly defend, are so very tardy in 
their progress in this town, in comparison to the neighbouring towns 
of Leeds and Manchester; but we believe it arises from the want of 
an open and proper communication of sentiment amongst the Re- 
publicans and Deists ; which we think must soon be removed, for it 
is almost impossible for any being that is not organized like the 
Bishop of Clogher not to revolt at the thought of the treatment of 
you and your persecuted family and adherents. 

It is the particular desire of some of your ardent admirers to 
make an attempt at a periodical subscription, which, if generally 
persevered in, would be of infinite service to the cause of free dis- 
cussion, by supporting its persecuted advocates; for who is the 
man that knows the value of the liberty of the Press, and your in- 
human treatment but would give his pecuniary support? 

We are glad you have dispensed with the further fulsome abuse 
of that crafty metaphysician and orthographer, James Humphreys, 
though we would, as friends to free discussion, give full scope (as 
you have done) to all that can be brought against our opinions ; but 
not such abuse as Mr, H’s last letter. 

More than our thanks are due to your wife, sister, brave shop- 
men, and that heroine Mrs. Wright: but we must conteut ourselves 
at present with giving them our sincere thanks for their praise- 
worthy conduct, hoping that we shortly shall be enabled to do some- 
thing more to oppose every act of persecution which the bigotted 
and interested may be inclined to inflict. For the want of union in 
this town with the different trades, the Basket-Makers of Sheftield 
transmit you our mites, hoping it will be a stimulus to other small 
partes to do the same. 


1 am, &e. &e. on the behalf of your admirers, 
ADAM RENWICK, 


SL. a a Mey Oe 

Adam Renwick 0 7 6 William Somerfield 0 1 6 

tge Moore 0 2 6. Daniel Camomile 0 2 6 

Wann Parker 0 2 6 Thomas Marsh oO 1 0 
illiam Lindley 0 2% 6 
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A few more friends who wished to identify themselves with th. 
Basket-Makers, and Mr. Carlile, add the following : 


Lt e s. d. *, & i 

As you have sent us a penny For the lusts of the fi sh so 

Bible, we send youa half- sinful, 

penny one. Who like Brisnops are 
Thomas Turton, an admirer of kinfull. * 

three, but not three in one, And as they live but to plague 

Mirabaud, Thomas Paine, us, 

and Richard Carlile 0 2 6 From Bosphorus to the Tagus, 
George Bennett 0 0 6 = Ifthey’llfollow Londonderry, 
One who wishes to “ re- Through all his feats we'll be 

nounce the Devil and all ) merry. 

his works, the pomp and And though we wish to re- 

vanity of this wicked world, nounce them, 

and all the sinful lusts of For the past we would not 

the flesh.” trounce them. 009 
A King consider the Devil, The world is my country, and 
Priests his instruments of evil, to do good is my religion 0 2 § 
Now we know that tithes and 

taxes, 
Are, of all vain pomps, the * The same kind, the Clogher kind. 
axis, 





TO THE REPUBLICAN BASKET MAKERS AND 
OTHERS, OF SHEFFIELD. 





CITIZENS, Dorchester Gaol, August 18, 1§22, 
I RETURN you thanks for your subscription towards my 
support, aud more particularly for the sentiments you have 
expressed in accompaniment with them. With you I have 
not failed to notice the apathy which pervades Sheffield at 
this moment, distinguished as that town has been, evet 
since the commencement of the French Revolution, for its 
warm support of all reforms that can ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the human race. WhenI read the reports of the 
speeches made at the Sheffield Meetings during the exis- 
tence of the Corresponding Society; when | recollect that 
Sheffield was one of the towns that openly addressed Thomas 
Paine, and thanked him for his “ Rights of Man,” and 
when I know that Redhead Yorke distinguished your town 
by addressing his “ Essay on Civil Liberty” to its inhabi- 
tauts; 1 feel assured that Sheffield must abound with real 
Republicans, though many of that day must be advanced 
in years at this, and though a man never loses a true Re- 
publican spirit, yet a course of disappointments may render 
him silent or more secret in propagating his sentiments. 

Your townsmen want some new stimulus for union and 
co-operation, and I will call upon them to come forward 
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upon the principles of the only Radical Reform; that which 
shall root out all unnecessary taxation, that which shall put 
down Priestcraft as well as Parliamentary abuses, that 
which shall venerate nothing for custom or antiquity’s sake, 
that which shall make the whole system of Government 
representative, from the highest to the lowest officer of the 
state, or its law; and that which sball establish that species 
of equality as to leave no man more power than another, 
but what is delegated to him by some body of Electors, 
and such as they can.recal whenever they think proper. 1 
eall for the co-operation of the inhabitants of Sheffield 
upon these only true principles of Republicanism. I ask 
their assistance in my attempt to root out idolatry both po- 
litical and theological, as the only true Radical Reform. 
One reason for the apparent backwardness of Sheffield, I 
attribute to the want of a steady agent for the dissemination 
of the political aud theological reform publications. J have 
opened an agency with different individuals in your town, 
and have found, that after a few weeks establishment, they 
have equalled, in extent of sale, any town in Yorkshire: 
buta want of compliance with the necessary terms for re- 
mittances of money has checked the progress, and I ima- 
gine has disgusted the subscribers. 1 do not speak of the 
present. I have had no connection with Sheffield by an 
agent, worthy of mention, since December 1819, aud then 
it broke off with a heavy loss on my part, or a loss of one 
half of all the goods I had sent to that individual, and a 
value exceeding all the profit | ever derived from your 
own, This, more than any thing, I calculate has gene- 
rated an apathy in Sheffield: as I find, in Leeds and Man- 
chester, where there has been a well-conducted agency, 
there has been an improving spirit towards the principles of 
Republicanism. Should any interruption again occur with 
regard to an agent, let me recommend you to join your 
mites for the publications to which you subscribe, and send 
direct to London. I will take care that they shail not be 
mote expensive to you than the regular retail price: but as 
long a8 you have an agent that will supply you regularly, 
*t me intreat you to support and assist him in the circula- 
tion of all useful publications. Mankind in future will owe 
all their social benefits to the Printing Press, and it is known 
tome that where an individual addicts himself to mental 
provement, he abandons the immoralities that would 
otherwise engage his attention. The ale-house, I know, has 
charms insuperable to the great body of mechanics. I feel 
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authorized to speak from my experience on this subjecy. 
but I have always found, where an individual bas suf; 


- toe 
it 


uu. 


self-controul to resist those charms and to study the means 
of advancing himself in society by an improvement of bjs 
mind and bis manners, the happiest effects always atiend jt. 
even if he falls short of an ulterior aim. This improvement 
can best be obtained by seeking useful knowledge jrom 
books, and the conversation of sober well-informed persons 
The man who. is well informed always feels a pleasure jy 
imparting that information to those whom he finds earnestly 
seeking it. 

Another cause of indifference and apathy | attribute to 
the bickeriugs which have arisen among the leading Re 
formers for these last five or six years: a thing unknown 
at the time the Corresponding Societies were in existence. 
i attribute this whol.y to the disposition of one ambitious, 
ill-disposed, and ill-informed man, who has appeared on 
the political stage as a sort of leader within that period. 
You must have noticed that the individual to whom | 
allude has had a series of quarrels with, and has heaped a 
series of abuse upon, every individual noticed as a public 
character by the Reformers. He has gone a complete 
round, aud now actually boasts of union and exclusive 
friendship with those who first endured his foul abuse, and 
who were depicted by him as every thing that was vile. 
The men who can give and take abuse in this mauner are 
totally unworthy of the distinction of leaders in a cause in- 
tended to ameliorate the condition of mankind. ‘This sys- 
tem of bickering was begun before my name was heard of, 
though I have been lately uafortunately exposed to it, and 
have been blamed by some friends for repelling my share: 
but conscious as I was that it did not originate with me, 
and anxious as I felt to shew that my motives were above 
the impeachments made upon them, I did not shrink from 
a just retaliation, and I admit that I gave loose to my feel- 
ings in an exposition of the baseness that had excited them. 
Mr. Joseph Johnson one of the most respectable and most 
respected, one of the most honorable, and most honoured 
Reformers of Lancashire, who has indeed suffered in every 
shape by his “ political moves,” has manfully resented @ 
similar treatment in a similar manner, and I feel confident 
that these well-timed and well-enforced castigations and 
exposures will be the means of putting a stop to those bick- 
eriugs which have driven many able and good men from @ 


public lead in the most important points of the question of 
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reform. ‘The man, who cannot bear to see another enjoy 
with him the people’s respect in advocating a people’s 
cause, is the man that has caused all the bickerings that 
have been heard for these last five or six years: and those 
bickerings will never cease until that people step forward 
and convince him of his error, by putting a check upon 
such a dangerous ambition. Il would fain rouse the inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield by calliug upon them to come forward, 
not to support the name of this or that man, but to support 
those principles which are laid down in the writings of 
Thomas Paine. The man who will not identify his name 
with those principles, be he who he will, is not worth your 
notice and support, and is nothing more than a dissembler, 
ifhe assumes the name of a Reformer. It is upon the 
patriotic principles Jaid down by Paine that we must test 
the reforming honesty of every man. When a man be 
honest enough to avow these to be his principles, you will 
never itd him fomenting discord among the best friends to 
liberty, nor abusing instead of cherishing the man who is 
working heartily in the propagation of the same principles 
with him. Let us endeavour to emulate each other in duty 
and popular esteem, but not to be jealous of each other’s 
exertions and rewards. I protest, that it was a heart pant- 
ing for liberty, and the abolition of tyranny that impelled 
me to move out of the obscurity in which but a few years 
since [ was placed; and that I have uniformly and an- 
xiously desired to unite hand and heart with all honest men 
in the acquirement of that common,good. In the same 
disposition I continue to this moment, and had I not verily 
believed that this call and exposition would have tended to 
that object, I would not have made it. It requires some- 
thing more than common resolution to attack popular ambi- 
lion. Most men are so organized as to crouch before it; 
Which has been the cause and fertile source of all the slavery 
hat has been felt among mankind, and those who do not 
‘touch are too apt to be silent towards it. 

Republicans of Sheffield, the plan for union which I uni- 
formly recommend to the inhabitants of the same town, is 
fo form free discussion societies. In Edinburgh and in 
London they have been called ‘* Zetetic Societies,” which 
s expressive of free discussion or free inquiry. Test every 
Principle that can be laid before you and reject none with- 
out examination. Put the names of men altogether out of 
iestion: listen to nothing about this man’s system, or that 
a's plan: sift it to the bottom, and exercise your owu 
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judgments upon it. But above all, SPEAK wnat yoy 
THINK: not to do this is a proof of an enslaved mind. 

] shall be happy to have an increasing acquaintance apg 
correspondence with you. I do not ask it in the shape of 
money subscriptions: as a town, Sheffield has contributed 
a full share of my fives. It is a sentimental correspondence 
and support that I value most. The pages of My weekly 
publication are open to any instructive and well eX pressed 
sentiment from any individual among you. I shall not jp. 
quire whether he be rich or poor, but whether what he sends 
me be sense or nonsense, and adapted or not to public in- 
struction. 

I shall hope to receive frequent communications from you 
of the spread of Republican and Deistical principles in 
your town. Recede I am sure they cannot. We court 
examination in the fullest sense of that word: nor have we 
one sentiment in private and another in public, which | 
know to be the case with many of the deluders who would 
ambitiousty tead you by the noses, until they had seated 
themselves in some profitable situation. 

With gratitude for your support and admiration of your 
sentiments. 


1 remain, yours, truly, 
R. CARLILE. 








TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





S1R, 
Your sentiments on the usefulness of free discussion encourage me 
to send you a few farther remarks on the subject of our amicable cov- 
troversy; and I first wish to do so more particularly as your last letter 
informs me that my previous observations have been so obscure, oF at 
least so unsuccessfully expressed, as to leave you in the belief that I 
had evaded arguments of yours with which I} had certainly intended 
to grapple in the closest manner. I shall be most cautious not 
abuse the privilege which you afford me of appearing 1 you 
magazine, and shall confine myself scrupulously to the pot of col 
test between us, | 

Your last letter has certainly very much narrowed the debate. 
think you admit, that if the loans constituting the National Debt hi 
been contracted for a beneficial purpose, even by a Government : 
other respects bad, justice would have prescribed that this De 
should be pe Saye supposing a Reformed Government to be of 
troduced in place of the previous one, This point seems adimitt 
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w your last letter and indeed it appears aot likely to be controverted 
by any person. ; 105 
Admitting this as you do, it is clear that the whole of your reason- 
ig against the sanctity of the National Debt is founded upon the 
purpose, for which it has been contracted, If it had been contracted 
ora good purpose, you would have conceded that it ought to be 
held sacred: your reason for wishing to annul it, is that the object 
shich it was designed to accomplish, was bad. You do not justify 
your conclusion by the circumstance, that the advance of the loans to 
Government was voluntary and not compulsory: for had the volun- 
tury advance been made to effect any wise and good end, you would 
have held it just to respect the claims of the lenders. Nor again 
joes your inference depend upon this, that a Government has no right 
to pledge any future property. For you admit that any pledge of 
this sort, which it may make for a beneficial purpose, ought to be 
considered as binding. The whole force of your argument, therefore 
depends upon the badness of the purpose which the loan was origin~ 
ally designed to consummate, * 3; 
| Now admitting (as 1 do with the most entire conviction) that this 
gan was actually made for a bad purpose, J still ask, how the law 
appropriating taxes to the payment of it can be distinguished from 
any other bad law? Every bad law must be made for a bad puipose 
np known to the framers or not at the time when it was passed, 
rt my ~ penny to produce unhappiness which merits for a law 
| epithet of bac. ‘Now you concede with regard to all other bad 
aws, Hat their amerlment ought to be effected so as to operate 
meee and uot retrospectively. It cannot be denied that to 
; otherwise would be to involve a man in disappointment or ruin 
upon ex post facto laws. A law is made pledging the pr ] 
aed nade pledging the property of 
ri - ge or of the Bank of England, to the payment of 
: otes which they issue: let us suppose this law to be bad: still 
jou yourself would admit that there would be injustice in repealin 
it without protecting the nt hol hy? 
Bes present holders from any loss. Why? 
ause they had acted I i at 
‘ upon the faith of the previous law, and 
cause they could act u hi if thi ne, i 
seiahy snd Soc Upon nothing else. But if this be true, it 
mi. evitably involves the principle, that every man who ad- 
ner nt upon the faith of an existing regulatron, should be pro- 
nl a oss, when that is discovered to be bad, and repealed. I 
‘a you to apply this principle to the Fundholder. 
ee to think that | have misapplied the expressi 
facto law. in | sapphied the expressions, ex post 
dane - last letter, You say (p. 334) “that the object of 
=i Be agree past abuses; and that those abuses must 
mi ore the necessity of the law can be felt: That there- 
» Upon My argument, every | 
Wieland one , every law must be viewed as an ex post 
cannot see how _ attempt to put a stop to abuses condemned,”’ } 
it, To repeal « an inference is to be extracted from my reason- 
pa aw prospectively, is to withdraw the sanction of 
To repeal it y transactions of the kind specified for the future 
it retrospectively, is to wi 
y, is to withdraw the sanction of the law 
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from certain pre-existent transactions, in which the previous state 
the law had seduced individuals to embark. Surely no two thino 
can be more palpably distinguishal le than the former of these ty, 
proposals is from the latter. The object of all new laws is, jp a 
opinion, to prevent past abuses from being repeated in future; th. 
pastabuse may serve as an index or monitor to warn us of the NECEsSity 
of such an alteration in the laws as may prevent its recurrence: byt 
it is not the past, it is the future on which the amendment is destined 
to act, and ought exclusively to act. The laws made in 1822 apy 
intended to prevent the reappearance of the abuses of 1821, 1) 
apply the new regulations of 1822 to the transactions of 1821, all of 
which have taken p!ace under an old and a different law, is what | cal 
ex post facto legislation, the injustice of which is at once ayoided 
by rendering the operation of the new law purely prospective; while 
at the same time you are equally well secured against the future repe. 
tition of the abuse. To say (as I think you do), that laws ought to 
be prospective and not retrospective, is in fact to concede, that 
changes in them ought not to be introduced in such a manner as to 
injure those who have embarked property on the faith of the previous 
regulations, 

To cancel the National Debt, without paying off the holders, is as 
manifest an instance of ex post facto legislation as it is possible to 
imagine, It is on the faith of prior laws appropriating certain 
taxes to a certain purpose, that the Fundholder advanced his property. 
A man who sells his goods in return for a Bank note which the Go- 
vernment now accredits, embarks in a transaction and upon a security 
entirely and perfectly the same. Both the one and the other of these 
laws may perhaps be bad, and for a bad purpose: but to say it 
is unjust to dis-accredit Bank notes, without protecting from loss him 
who has advanced property in reliance on the previous accrediting 
regulation—and yet, that it is perfectly just to cancel the law ap- 
propriating a portion of the taxes, without bestowing a thought on 
the Fundholder who has advanced his money upon the faith of that 
law—these two propositions appear to me so thoroughly incompatible 
and self destructive, that I can hardly imagine them to be vindicated 
by the same pen. 

I ask again, is there any distinction which can be drawn between 
the law appropriating taxes to the payment of the Funds, and avy 
other bad law? Can any such difference be shewn as will authorise 
you to repeal the former retrospectively, while you would remove the 
latter only prospectively ? Yet though the two are thus undistinguish- 
ably similar, the variety of language which you apply to the one and 
the other is truly remarkable. If A advances his property up! 
the faith of one Jaw, he ought to be protected from any loss in case 
of a subsequent alteration: B, who advances his money upoD another 
law, niust expect to see it repealed without the smallest regard to bis 
prior transaction, but is deservedly punished for his credulity by 
losing the whole sum advanced! Surely this is an epithet o most 
unmerited harshness, as bestowed upon one, whose only mistake |! 
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;jsa mistake) consists 1n having relied upon an existing law; and 
caticularly when you treat 1n a manner so fair and gentle, the holder 
‘Bank notes, who has been guuty of credulity similar in kind and 
yal in degree. i 
You may tell me, indeed, that the Government knew the purpose 
{the loans to be bad when they borrowed them, that the lenders 
new it too, or might have known it if they had chosen to consider, 
| reply, that in my view of the case this does not at all affect the con- 
sion. The laws established by this Government, bad as it is, are 
bsolutely the only standard upon which a man can rely, or by 
which he can know what he may call his own. How am I to learn 
where | can walk with safety, or what I can do with safety, or what 
ithers may do with safety to me? Only by inspecting the regulations 
made by this very bad Government. If you tell me that I cannot be 
secure by this method —that I am to be subsequently punished or 
mined, even although I may have conformed to these existing laws, 
I call upon you toinform me by what standard I am to measure my 
conduct and expectations, in order to avoid ruin or disappointment? 
l confess that 1 know not where to find one. I know indeed very 
vell which among the existing enactments J think beneficial, and 
which injurious. But am 1 really authorised to promulgate these 
opinions of mine as obligatory laws, and to denounce insecurity and 
forfeiture against all who regulate their transactions by any other 
standard ? Is not every other man equally entitled to this privilege ? 
Andifso, under which of these individual dicta can protection or 
security be attained ? : 
Whether therefore the Government make a law knowing it to be 
bad, or not, still it must constitute the only standard by which the 
conduct of individuals can be guided: and whether the individual 
who acts upon alaw knows it to be bad or not, still he only does what 
any one who did not know it to be bad would have done in the same 
situation. So long as the Government sanctions an act, he ought not 
tobe punished, or to be made to suffer loss, for doing it. If you con- 
trovert this, surely you are bound to suggest some other guiding 
rule,on which a man may rely for security, independent of the exist- 
ing laws—something on which he may build a rational anticipation, 
ifit be credulity to build it upon them, It is true that you affirm 
‘p. 334) “ that the intelligent moral man has a guide independent of 
all laws, past, present and future:’? But I do not see that this is ahy 
ing more than an indirect mode of asserting, that your own senti- 
nents are to form the standard of every man’s transactions. For if 
Jou believe the internal monitor within yourself to be the test of in- 
uigence and morality, you must of course believe that every one 
ho differs from you is defective either in the one or the other. You 
rhe surely maintain, that these words communicate any thing 
“a oo eof guidance which may supersede the necessity of consult- 
current laws. 
an tae really imagine that there were no intelligent or moral men 
°alirmed the purpose, for which these loans were contracted, to 
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be just and beneficial ? If such is your opinion, T think that you Very 
much misconceive the state of the fact. Permit me to say, tha | 
apprehend the uncommon strength of your own conviction, aud oj 
those with whom you more immediately Communicate, misleads yoy 


considerably as to the tone of opinion prevalent throughout the re 


of the country. But whatever it be now, no one can deny that during 
the war itself, there was at the least as much of the current and cirry. 
lated opinion in its favour, as agaiustit, I ask howa man is to act, jy 
the midst of this contrariety of sentiment? Is he on no occasion 
whatever to advance money to Government ? No—you teil me—no 
so: he may when the purpose is good, advance his money and be 
ultimately secure of repayment.” I next ask, how he is to lean 
what purpose is good, and what is bad? Is he to rely upon his om 
judgment ? upon the sanction of the Government? Upon the deci. 
sion of the intelligent and moral A or B? Upon the appioval of thein. 
habitants of London or Edinburgh? You are unable to specify an 
standard whatever. Yet when in this utter absence of any other 
regulator, an individual relies upon that which every man is obliged 
to trust to upon every other occasion—the enactment of the Gover. 
ment you tell him that he was a fool for his pains, and deserved to 
lose the money which he advanced upon that enactinent. Surely 
it would be hard for me to accuse a man of credulity, werely because 
he relied upon a legislative decision, in preference to my opinions of 
the injustice or impropriety of that decision. 

You say, (p. 333.) “* Where] have spoken of the difference be- 
tween being compelled to submit to bad laws emanating from a bad 
Government, and a voluntary support of such a Government knowing 
it to be bad, Andrew Middleton has not answered me at all.” My 
last letter was assuredly intended to combat this argument of your, 
and I regret that 1 expressed my meaning so imperfectly. | now 
reply to it in two modes. 

First, | say that the loans were not advanced to Government by 
persons knowing it to be bad, Can it really be affirmed that dunog 
the time when they were borrowed, a majority of people believed t« 
Government to be unworthy of confidence? Doubtless there wet 
many enlightened minds who thought so then, and there are mevy 
more who think so now. But to say that there were at that ume 
as many who thought the contrary, is certainly a very low and mode- 
rate computation. 1 believe the majority of the English people to be 
exceedingly ill-informed as to what constitutes a good Governwet, 
even at this moment. My reason for thinking so is, that your M#* 
zine is actually the only publication now extant, in which apy knos- 
ledge of the principles and essence of good Governmient is manifested. 
You prove beyond the possibility of dispute, that a Reformer © 
Stops short of pure Republicanism, is one who wou relore) 
knows not what and he knows not why. No one can be Hier pH 
persuaded of this than | am; but I cannot suffer my ow pes 
to decoy me into the belief that the majority of the peep’ ” ad 
land think with me. I cannet disguise from myself that those ¥ 
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hink with you and me form a very inconsiderable minority even 
ynong that portion of our countrymen which really entertains opi- 
nos 00 political subjects—not to mention the very large number 
who scarcely during the course of the year bestow a single thought 
apon the nature of the Government. Surely then it is too much to 
aileze, that from 1700 to 1815, the time when the debt has been 
sradually accumulating up to what it now is, every individual must 
have known the Government to be bad, and the purposes for which 
‘borrowed to be equally bad, insomuch that nothing except positive 
bad faith, or overweening credulity, could have induced any one to 
xivance properly upon its reguli:tions,— 

Secondly, | ask how any individual is to know when a regulation 
of Government is made for a bad purpose ? How is he to know that 
it will be thoroughly unsafe to advance money upon this particular 
enactment, while it is safe to advance it upon all the rest? Is he to 
depend upon his own private conviction? Notso; for you taunt him 
with credulity if he decides wrong. Is he to be directed by your opi- 
pion, or by wine? You will hardly maintain this, [tis surely in- 
cumbent on you to provide some standard by which a man can detect 
what is good and what is had in the existing regulations, before you 
enact a subsequent law to punish him for having voluntarily acted 
upon a previous bad one. Suppose that he really believes the law to 
be bad; is he not to be secure in acting upon it when the Govern- 
ment pronounce it to be good ? May I not sell my goods for a Bank 
note, athough I believe that the law accrediting Bank notes 1s bad ? 
Am|to lose my property because [ voluntarily acted upon the regu- 
lation believing it to be bad, while my friend who did the same be- 
ieving itto be good, is not to suffer at all? Or are we to suffer 
equally, he for having relied upon his opinion of the law, | for not 
having relied upon mine ? 

What you term a voluntary support of the Government, is nothing 
more than a voluntary advance of money upon the faith of its regula- 
tons, But taking it according to your own appellation, would you 
really punish a man by a subsequent law for having voluntarily sup- 
ported abad Government in conformity with the previous law ? You 
might as well hang Jack Ketch for having hanged Thistlewood and 
his companions, 

I cannot help here animadverting upon your argument, in p. 352, 
. substance of which is: ‘* That because the Government is not de- 
Rgated by the people—because its authority is retained by injustice 
tee nutvation—therefore its regulations are not to be held binding, 
te Adee who acts upon them to be considered as entitled 
— and security.”” I entirely concur in your premises, and 
mes emently do 1 desire to exchange this corrupt Government for 
Besar and responsible one. But I think the inference which you 

nahin these premises is both unwarranted and highly alarming. 
adi aim that the first act of a good Government should be the re- 

ruction of all the laws and that these amended laws are to act 
ions which have taken place under the previous ones— 
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what is this but a denunciation of the most complete luseeurity 
every one? You forbid me from regulating wiy conduct upon that 
standard which forms the guidance of every one around me. You 
tell me that I am not toact upon the regulations now existing, becayse 
they are made by an unjust Government, but upon some regulations 
hereafter to be made by a Reformed Legislative Assembly. But hoy 
am I to conjecture what these unborn laws will be? And how am| 
to regulate my conduct upon principles which | do not know? 

I trust you will perceive that your complete abrogation of the exist. 
ing laws as rules of security for the preseut time, while you do not even 
attempt to assign any cther rule wherebysecurity may be attained, has 
the most obvious tendency to alienate all reflecting partizans from 
your cause. When a Reformed Parliament makes a new law to pr. 
vent the repetition of a past abuse, leaving all antecedent transactions 
untouched by the law, it does not sanction the preceding injustice 
which these transactions had involved, The influence of a law is al- 
together prospective: it neither sanctions ner annuls antecedent 
transactions : it does not in the least degree apply to them, but cons- 
ders them as mere matters of history, from which instruction is to be 
drawn for the benefit of the future. This is plain from the very def- 
nition of a law, which isa mere notice, announcing that the legislating 
party desigus to act in such and such a manner. To talk of a notice 
for the past is absurd ; a notice can refer only to the future. 

Upon the same principle when I affirm that it would be unjust to 
repeal the law appropriating certain taxes to the payment of the pub- 
lic creditor, without repaying to him the money which he has ad- 
vanced upon the faith of this law, | by no nreans sanction the in- 
justice which the Government has committed. That injustice how- 
ever great, has been committed; and cannot now be undone. But | 
am most anxious that it should not be aggravated by the additional 
injustice, of making the individual, who acts upon an existing law, 
responsible for the goodness or badness of that law, and of punishing 
him for adhering to the regulations of the existing Governmeit, 
because it was bad, while no one had any other standard of security 
expect the edicts of this bad Government. 

I do not think it necessary to discuss the extent of what you term 
the moral rights of a Government: You have conceded that if the 
debt had been contracted fora good purpose, you would have sanetiol- 
ed the bargain. I would only just point out to you how extremely 
indefinite aud incapable of proof these moral rights ate. you 
affirm that a Government has no moral right to pledge the property 
of posterity: another man alleges that they have. And by what al 
gument is the question to be settled > eae 

You tell me (p. 335) that my comparison of the law appropmaur= 
taxes to the payment of the Funds, with that which enforces the p#)- 
ment of country notes, is not tenable. The reason which you @siz" 
for this remark is, that the country Banker identifies his property 
with the note, while the maker of the other law does not identily “ 
own property with the transaction which he legalises. This dist’ 
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tion appears to me altogether unimportant for the purpose which you 
have 1m VIEW. here are one set of regulations regarding the affairs 
of separate ind: viduals, another set touching the affairs of the whole 
wtion incommon. But are not both of these made by the very same 
Government, and does not the same authority which erects the one 
nto a standard of action, also erect the other? Why does the private 
‘uer so identify his property ? Because there exists a law compelling 
him todo so, If onelaw obliges him to reimburse the holder of a 
note, another obliges him to pay a certain quota towards the Funds, 
and the only difference is that the latter obligation extends to a great 
number of other individuals besides, 

Would not an intelligent American be somewhat astonished, if 
you informed him that the stock Receipt of the United States loan 
which he held, was of no value, and that he himself had no moral 
claim to a single farthing, because President Jefferson or Madison 
and the rest of the members of Congress did not identify their own 
private property with the loan, and because Congress had no moral 
right to pledge future property for any thing beyond the expences of 
the current year? I think he would not easily see the justice of 
cancelling one law made by the Government, to the utter ruin of those 
who have acted upon it, while the very same proceeding would be 
held most iniquitous with regard to another law. 

Again do you think it would satisfy him if you told him, that 
because there was gambling in American stock, because people had 
made fortunes by buying in at one price and selling out at another, 
therefore the capital which he had advanced upon the appropriating 
law, should be considered as lost and confiscated? Do you think that 
ne a would seem to him more equitable and satisfactory 
than the former ? 

Or would you prefer employing towards him your plea of (p. 334,) 
and telling him that when he deposited a given sum in what are term- 
td the Funds,*he confiscated his own property —that he did not even 
obtain a promise of repayment, &c.?”’ You might just as well urge 
this reasoning towards an American as towards a British Fundholder. 
And what member of that Congress, which forms the only responsible 
_ ony Legislature on the face of the earth, would dare to rise and 

er it: 

. 1 xa (p. 339.) that my principles would entail an obligation 
") Such y the Fundholder who might buy in at 80 and sell out at 
stuns a proceeding is altogether unconnected with the line of 
Mes “ame which | have adopted. I contend that when a law has 
‘andl > upon the faith of which money has been advanced, it is un- 
pandiin no this law so as to affect prior transactions, without com- 
Now gS hamt persons who had thus been led to advance their property. 
eras ti: . to which our controversy relates, 1S one which conse- 
at: It rain annual portion of taxes to disburse the interest of the 
mins strona an annual payment, and on the faith of this pro- 
plasinn mee s have advanced their money. W hether any of these 
,. Ubsequently give away their Stock for nothing, or sell it for 
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5), or 800, or 5900, with this the law has nothing atall to do, g, 
long as the interest is paid, or the principal returned, the promise 
held out by the law is realised, and justice is Satisfied, 

I do not affirm as you suppose, (p. 339) that all expectations are to 
be fulfilled. I merely contend that all expectations created by th: 
existing law, and upon the faith of which property has been advanced, 
should be fulfilled: or in default of this, that the property so advane. 
ed should be returned. : 

You ask me at what price | would have the Debt paid off. Inte. 
ply to this, I shall observe that the Fundholder, possessing property 
in this country, is justly called upon to contribute to the taxes along 
with other possessors of property. He is therefore partly taxed fo; 
the payment of his own interest, and this partial payment constitute 
a deduction from the annual interest which he receives. I think 
that the principal should be restored to bim at the par of 100, deduct. 
ing from it a part equivalent to that annual deduction from his inte- 
rest constituted by his own payments towards it, What the amount 
of this deduction should be, faa not now prepared to say ; but when 
we once know the princip'e on which it should be estimated, nothing 
more than patience would be demanded to follow out the details, 

You assert (p. 352) that the fundholders form but a very small 
proportion of the people. Of the whole population they doubtless 
are a Slender minority; but of the possessors of capital | think they 
form nearly, if not quite, a moiety. It is only the possessois of 
capital that | would wish to see taxed, either to pay the iaterest of the 
Debt now, or the principal when it is ultimately discharged, | 
think the wages of labour (which 1 suppose is what you mean by 
the produce of industry) should at all times remain exempt from 
any taxation whatever. Computing therefore merely by numbers, 
without regarding the injury and disappointment inflicted, you 
would find the number of sufferers by the non-payment of the Debt, 
quite equivalent to the number of gainers. 

Your application of the terms indolent and inactive to the Fund- 
holders is hardly warranted. Can a man who lays by a small sum 
every year from his earnings, to form a } rovision for his old age, and 
for his wife and children after him, be termed indolent or inactive? 
Old men, widows and orphans may be termed inactive, but that can 
hardly be made a crime to them, And of these two classes do the 
bulk of the Fundholders consist. Besides, whether a man is indolent 
or active himself, if he lends his capital to others, it is equally pre- 
ductive as if he employed it himself. I now conclude, hoping that 

I have not wearied out your attention. 


ANDREW MIDDLETO}. 


_ | 

Nore BY THE EpiTor. | shall not venture to make a re 
plication to this article in this number. 1 will see it in prs! 
first and then review the whole correspondence. 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





Dear SiR, Bolton, Aug. 4, 1822. 

| HAVE at length taken up a pen to attempt to cancel the pledge I 
gave you in an article bearing date 25th of June last, and which 
siticle you did me the favour of inserting in the Repubheau of July 
the 12th. This pledge would have been redeemed ere now, but 
being a constant reader of your publications | have a strong suspi- 
cion you do not stand in need of any emanations from a brain of ny 
stamp ; and under this impression, shall not in future trespass upon 
sour valuable time, unless f chance to have something to communi- 
cate superior to any thing I can, under present circumstances, 
aford you. The departure of a subscription hence to assist in 
meeting the infamous robberies levied under the mask of law, but 
in defiance of justice and common sense, upon you, reminded me of 
wy promised essay or piece of arguinent, but as the time I ean 
aflord is very limited, 1 must e’en send you a mixture of the 
two, In acknowledging a subscription, how like you the following 
squib ? viz. 

A set of true and hearty chaps, 

Send as many hearty slaps 

At the engine ’yclep’d Church and State ; 
Not forgetting every sect, 
Each scheming in affect 
To fleece equally the pocket and pate. 


Though I choose, Sir, to be a little merry upon the subject, [am 
not, I trust, the less to be depended upon, If in your prison I can 
raise a smile upon your cheek, my object is fully attained. It has 
olten occurred to me that if the gross treatment of yourself and 
family were agitated a little oftener, and that directly, amongst 
suall parties of friends, there would be no necessity for your waiting 
in Dorchester Bastile one moment beyond the term of your iniqui- 
lous imprisonment. The worst of it is,-in these-cases, that every 
one expects or leaves that to be done by another, which perhaps 
might be equally well done by himself, and wishes what he neglects 
just upon the same principle. But as we are all more or less faulty 
in this way, it is not charitable or liberal to cast reflections. The 
most We can with propriety do in these cases is to hope for the best, 
and this, in your particular case, 1 am the more disposed to do, 
‘eelug that it is distinct from the mass of cases requiring pecumary 
aid, in at least two very essential particulars, viz. the cause you ad- 
Yocate being id its own nature, excellent and simple, No rogue or 
hypocrite can easily step in to injure it; und in the next place you 
rely entirely on the honest pertion of the people, and these, | am 
Willing to hope, are, even in this land of cant and corruption far 
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the wajority; but be this as it may, @ ts evidently one of Nature’, 
decrees. that right shall in the aggregate and long run bear dowy 
wrong; that justice, candour, and humanity, shall overcome injus. 
tice, hypocrisy, and cruelty. If this were not so, } will not attempt 
to describe the wretched situation we should shortly be in; and if 
avain, admitting this fair and equitable principle to exist, every 
thing is not as, in our opinion, things should be, we may rely upon 
it that man alone is the chief cause of the confusion and Injustice, 
that he alone is gust/y chargeable and responsible for the inequality, 
it is he, who having violated and run counter to nature or humauity, 
heaps coals of fire upon his own head and animated nature in gene. 
ral, and then—attend to it ye pursuers of blasphemy, and at the 
same time, finished wholesale dealers in blasphemy—hear it, and 
hide your hypocritical faces—charge the fruit of his own unjust 
actions on any thing but the real author—2f particularly pious, 
ona fiction, a being of bis own imagination, capable, according to 
his own story, of the grossest injustice, and at the same time insists 
that this fiction, which the idiot terms Ged, is perfection, hun.anity 
and justice aualloyed!!! Man im general has so many peccadil- 
lus and crimes to answer for as to render it extremely probable that 
we owe the invention of a good and evil spirit to this source, The 
measure meted out to these fictions is however somewhat unjust, 
the good spirit having credit given to him for evil as well as good; 
Whereas the evil one, or in a word, his Diabolical Highness comes 
in for sheer evil only. 

The inconsistencies of human beings in consequence of adopting 
these dreams are endless, but in truth, man never deserts Nature 
with perfect impunity : there venge she takes upon the poor worm 18 
ample as well as just. Her laws, unlike to Collective Wisdom's, 
are easily understood; the idiot, if left to her fair guardianship, 
seldom mistakes his way. Itis villainy and folly, * dress’d ina little 
brief authority,” in the form of man, that plays the fool with Na- 
ture and her works, Her true disciples, are to be seen simple and 
unadorned, as is herself. Moving unostentatiously on their course, 
lost in admiration at her wonderful power and beauty, they see her 
through a medium which will not deceive, and never fails to please 
and instruct them, Can as much be said, with truth, of that vice 
and rain of the mind commonly understood and included in the term 
religion? Experience answers, No! Under its pernicious influence 
self-interest predominates alike with the Christian and the Jew. 
Religion may make men follow ceremonies: when did é¢ promp! 
them into a consistent course of virtuous action for virtue’s sake, ¢' 
practise fewer inventions to get rich when riches could not be ac- 
quired without poverty to others. Do we not see virtue and mnno- 
cence plunged into misery indescribable, whilst wickedness flourish- 
eth under the empire of this God Jehovah whose justice is So mue 
extolled, but whose vengeance is equally deprecated | This miseTY 
is merely for a time, say the hypocrites. Very well, but your God 

is unjust for a time, and if nerfectly cood and just, as you say, © N 
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let his handy-work suffer at all? But if he knoweth all things, 
chat necessity 1S there for him to try any? If he made man fall, 
why did he present him with a gift of which he must have foreseen 
the abuse? Everlasting torments are reserved for the errors of a 
being made but too liable to commit them. Would that father be 
jeemed reasonable, just, Or kind, who putting a. dangerous knife 
ato the hands of a playful child, should punish it for the remainder 
af its life for cutting itself ? The absurdities of idolators are innu- 
nerable, admitting for the sake of argument the existence of a spi- 
tual essence, and that we owe all material things to its energies ; 
Jam at a loss to see the efficacy or wisdom of prayer to such a 
ower which is admitted by the wisest idolators to act by general 
and not by partial or particular laws. Is not this a tacit acknow- 
kedgment that this mighty Jehovah is incapable of producing a cer- 
tain quautum of good without a corresponding portion of evil? 
With the worshipper’s permission, man, also is pretty expert in this 
way, which I would illustrate by adducing the case of a general who 
sacrifices a portion of his army to save the rest, and succeed more 
eflectually in his final operations ; or, to throwing part of a cargo 
overboard at sea, with a part of the crew to boot, if rebellious, in 
order to save the remainder with the vessel, There is no end to the 
follies generated and supported by the belief of Jehovah's idolators. 
Ifman would but adhere true to Nature, and attend to her sz/ent 
suggestions, he would immediately perceive that one half of the 
evils by which he is surrounded may very fairly be attributed to his 
own vicious passions, and that the other half may be as justly as- 
eribed to his own ignorance, which gives scope to the knavery and 
sharper intellect of his fellow men. Knowledge is power, and the 
Press being the only engine to convey it effectually, must be free; 
the effects of a free Press may be aptly compared to a conflict of 
the elements when agitated by thunder ; the conflict of opinions, hke 
the chemical changes in the atmosphere, might be violent for a time, 
but the issue or result would unquestionably be beauty and harmony. 
Asa man may be killed or a tree shattered by the electric fluid, soa 
few hard blows might be dealt in the conflict of opinions, but as 
ttror, like vice, shrinks from the light of reason and truth, there is 
Just as little doubt but that the evils which are feared from a free dis- 
cussion are purely interested or imaginary, conjured up to frighten 
fools, or at the best a mere shadow. No seal freedom can exist ina 
country where free discussion is controiled; to assert that we are 
free in this, whilst laws are notoriously in existence against this na- 
lural privilege, with an Attorney-General, a Vice and other villain- 
OWS Societies, to keep a sharp look out, is perfect satire. Where is 
- man of honour and reflection, who does not feel contempt for 
\8 boasted freedom, this name without the substance? Whiere is 
the man of pure and correct feelings, whose heart is not ready to 
burst with indignation on finding, after reading Professor Lawrence’s 
“cellent Lectures, a recantation from the liberal and enlightened 
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author? A recantation of what, forsooth! But J, for one, am in 
a course of reading these Lectures, and judging from that portion | 
have already perused, a thousand recantations will be in vain,* 

These efforts to keep alive dying creeds and immaterial systems 
on the one band, whilst education is extending on the other, | will, 
in conclusion of this too long article, compare to the Lrish Prelate 
who having the other day obtained a thumping bishopric, was disc : 
vered almost the following one, to be an arcli-traitor to his sister 
species, Such was the Prelate’s mode of securing his new digxj. 
tory, and I think fuily equal to that of serving false doctrine by ex. 
tending knowledge. 

With my best wishes fer your happiness and that of your inf. 
mously used family, 

I remain, dear Sir, Your's truly, 








VERi7AS, 
tO MRS. WRIGHT, LONDON, 
Dear Mavam, Notiingham, August 14, 1822, 


I FEEL sincere pleasure in saying that | am instructed by the com- 
mittee appointed to direct the application of the Nottingham Fund 
for relieving persecuted Reformers, to intreat your acceptance of £2 
herewith transmitted, as a small token of their estimation of the 
patriotic fortitude you have exhibited in your contest with a despotic 
system of cruelty and oppression, and of the honest pride we feel in 
calling ourselves the townsmen of a woman so distinguished by her 
zeal and perseverance in advocating the cause of our country and of 
humankind. 

Go on, my dear Madam, in your glorious career. The triumph 
of our oppressors is but momentary, aud will ultimately contribute 
to the establishment of those principles which have excited their ma- 
lignity. But you may assure yourself of the sympathy of every Vit 
tuous character as well as the approving testimony of a good con- 
Science, of which no earthly power can deprive you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
lam, dear Madam, most respectfully yours, 


: ALFRED COX. 


* The work has gone abroad, and though apparently intended for the select 
few, a cobbler like myself will not read it in vain. 














THE REPUBLICAN, 


TO MR. ALFRED COX, ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
YARD, NOTTINGHAM. 





Deir Sir, London, August 20, 1822, 
Be so good to return my sincere thanks to the Committee 
for the Management of the Nottingham Fund for tbe relief 
of persecuted Reformers, for the sum of two pounds; and 
be assured that such a mark of approbation coming from 

native town, and esteemed, and te my mind ever pre- 
sent, Nottingham, has been thrice pleasing and cheering to 
me. 

Perhaps it is to the distiuguished spirit which the inhabi- 
tants of Nottingbam have uailormly exhibited in the cause 
of Reform that “I owe the formation of my present princi- 
ples. It was from their example that my bosom caught the 
spirit to desire to extend the liberties of my country, aud to 
burst the bonds, while exploriug the ignorance, which Ning- 
craftand Priesteraft entails upon mankind, 

Every day for more than a week I s§enatly and privately 
followed the footsteps of Nirs. (esliledutogbe Court of King’s 
Bench to watch the conduct of her inhuman Judges, and 
het fate; and, fired with resentment at the resu!t, 1 offered 
myself to Mr. Carlile as a willing sacrifice to Corruption’s 
shrine which stands emblazoned in Westminster Hall. My 
assistance was accepted, aud of the result it does not be- 
come me to speak. 

To the inbabitants of my public apteine native town I 
return my thanks for the good example | received from 
them, and I have the consolation to assure them that I came 
forward from a mere love of the principles Mr. Carlile was 
advocating, to fill the gap-made—by the persecution of his 
family. lam still unshaken in those principles, and what- 
ever may be my fate in November next, however severe it 
may be, I shall neither murmur nor repive at what I have 
done, 

I am, dear Sir, most rpaarens yours, 


SUSANNA WRIGHT. 














THE REPUBLICAN, 


FROM *“ THE BRITISH LUMINARY. 





We have no observation to make upon Mr. SHELrey’s 
opinions; but be they what they may, the following mode 
of reflecting upon his death by the John Bull, is so pure a 
specimen of the can? which it affects to despise, we cannot 


help submitting the parody which follows it:— 


“Mr. Bysue SHELLEY, the author of that abominable and blas- 
phemous book called QUEEN Maps, was lately drowned in a storm 
somewhere in the Mediterranean, His object in visiting that part of 
the world, it was said, was to coalesce with some others of his own 
opinions to write down Christianity.. The visitation is, therefore, 
striking; and the termination of his life (considering bis creed) not 
more awful than surprising.” —John Bull, 


PaRopyY. 






The Marquis of e author of those detestable mea- 
sures which gave up the South Of Italy to the most coarse and leaden 
despotism in Europe—delivered up Genoa to a tyrant, in the face of 
a British pledge of honour—and who indemnified the employment of 
torture in Ireland to extort confession; lost bis life on Monday last in 
a fit of insanity, just as he was about to proceed to the Continent 
with the object of doing his best for the extinction of dawning free- 
dom in Spain and Greece: The visitation is therefore striking; and 
the termination of his life (considering his creed) not more awful 
than surprising. 


Admirably philosophical in both instances, gentle reader, 
is it not? and fit to be bound up with the pious tracts which 
narrate God’s Judgment upon Apprentices who hire boats 
ona Sunday. Apprentices are never drowned on any other 
day, and as no persons lose their lives at sea except authors, 
like Mr. SHELLEY, his wreck is of course surprising. This 
from the detesters of Cant—Gad-a-mercy, John! 











THE REPUBLICAN, 


TO HUMPHREY BOYLE, GILTSPUR STREET COMPTER. 


FRIEND, Leeds, August 13, 1822, 
Ix behalf of the Republicans of Leeds, I have to beg your acceptance 
of the enclosed £2, 2s., which we have felt it our duty to subscribe as 
a testimony of our approbation of your conduct, To you it is unne- 
cessary to apologize for the smallness of the sum, as you are too 
sensible how very limited are our means. 

In the annexed list of subscribers, you will see the names of three 
individuals, who, you will recollect, do not trouble themselves about 
politics or theology, and they have requested me to state, that they 
have subscribed their mites from mere personal respect. 

| have read your trial and I much admire your bold and honest de- 
fence. The turning of ladies and boys out of court, while you were 
reading the obscene passages froin the Jew Books, will do much good. 
It will cause thousands of those, who, knowing scarcely any thing 
of their contents, have been accustomed to believe them the word of 
a God, to examine those books; and the certain consequence of such 
examination will be, not only a rejection of them as the word of God, 
but they will find thein a compilation of such obscene contradictory 
and contemptible trash, as is wholly unworthy of house room. 

The men who composed your Jury, showed themselves enemies to 
civilization, to improvement, and to the natural rights of man; and, 
like you, I ** despise their motives, feel contempt for their impotence, 
and class them with your persecutors.” | 
_ Thave no fear that fifty such verdicts from fifty such juries could, 
in the least degree, stay the progress of knowledge; yet, if there was 
one truly honest man on a jury, for three or four trials for blasphemy 
and sedition, it would, I feel convinced, stop the rage of persecution, 
The juror who told you (when you were about to read the obscene 
passages from the Jew Books) ‘‘ they did not want to hear any of 
them,” told you in effect, that they cid not want to hear you justify 
or attempt to justify the act, for the commission of which you had 
been brought before them. This from an English juror; this from 
man Whose duty it was to listen attentively to any thing that could be 
urged on either side, that was any ways relevant to the case. If this 
Juror had told you, it was useless for you to attempt to make any de- 
fence, for he had his verdict ready before your trial commenced ; [ 

lieve he would have told you the truth. I know very little about 
courts of law, but I feel quite sure, that both this juror, and Donald- . 
‘on the shoe-maker, would have been turned out of court if the ad- 
luiuistration of impartial justice had been the object of that court. 

Should like to ask your jury what proof they had that you was an evil 
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disposed person. I say they had none. 1, and all who know you, 
know it to be false, and | likewise know, my friend, you are quite 
the reverse. I should like to know also, what proof they had that you 

ublished the pamphlet to the bigh displeasure of almighty God ? 

hat ridiculous Popish stuff! Who was the witness to prove that 
you had displeased Him ; or, where is the possibility of such a wit- 
ness being brought forward? Still you were convicted of all that the 
indictment contained, without the least exception. 

To say the best I can of Mr. Denman he has proved himself a 
villain. He has punished you for your defence, though he could 
have nothing but that Defence to convince him, that your motives 
were pure, and that the object you had in view was the amelioration 
of your fellow creatures. If you had published the pamphlet under 
an idea, that its contents would bave a tendency to injure public 
morals, and had you on your trial admitted that you had done it for 
the sake of gain, feigning at the same time, compunction for what 
you had done, it is very probable you would not have been sentenced 
to more than six months imprisonment. Or if on the other band, 
the pamphlet contained opinions and principles, the propagation of 
which you believed necessary to the well being and happiness of 
society, as really was the case, aud fearing a prison, shrunk from a 
manly Defence of those opinions and principles, and basely and 
hypocritically disowned them, the above mentioned term of imprison- 
ment, would doubtless have been as much as you would have receiv- 
ed, But, my friend, you neither acted from lucrative motives, nor 
feared a prison; for this you are too brave, for that too. honest. 
You had already suffered five months imprisonment for doing 
what you knew you hada right to do, and you were ready to 
go back again to prison for any length of time, but not to 
give up one iota of your principles. This noble conduct brought 
down upon you the vengeance of Jiberality-professing, chivalrous 
Mr. Denman, for as this chivalrous Mr, Denman found that the object 
i had in view, was ‘‘ the amelioration of your creatures,’ he felt 

imself absolutely called upon, to pass a much more severe sentence 
than he Otherwise would have done,” ‘had you acted from baser 
motives, Then what is this but villainy? when Pitt said that an 
honest man could not be a minister, he might, with equal propriety 
have said, that an honest man could not be a Judge, or fill any other 
situation under the corrupt goveroment of England. tis time such 
an unnatural, such a crime and misery producing system was done 
away with: a system that produces famine in the nvidst of plenty, 
and wakes the abundant produce of the earth, an inconvenience, and 
a curse, to its producer. The abolition of this system would soon be 
effectual were it not for that bugbear called religion. It is religion 
that keeps man ignorant of the true cause of his misery, it keeps him 
in a state of perpetual mental blindness. I believe there are many 
good men, who do not believe in Christianity, but think that this 
sort of delusion is necessary, to keep the ignorant multitude in awe, 
to restrain their passions and inclinations; I would ask any one who 
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is of this opinion, if he cannot keep himself under proper restraint 
without it? I know he would answer, yes; why then it is only the 
ignorant that you would be afraid to undeceive, as to this imposition ? 
He would again answer in the affirmative, then 1 wonld tell him 
that a little reflection would be sufficient to convince him, that it is 
religion that keeps them ignorant. It has always persecuted, and 
still continues to persecute virtue, honesty and truth, Do not reli- 
gious priests make their dupes believe, that their reasoning faculties 
were given them merely to deceive them ? How then are they to acquire 
knowledge, when they are not to trust their own reason ; the fact is, 
religion is founded upon ignorance and falsehood, and is, and neces- 
sarily must be opposed to wisdom and truth, Instead of this delusion 
give the ignorant instruction; only convince them that it is their 
interest as well as duty to act morally und honestly to théir fellows, 
and thev will want no other restraint. 

Who can contemplate without the most painful feelings, the car- 
nage, the torture, the misery, and crime that religion has produced 
in the world? It is not the wars alone which it has caused, nor the 
hundreds and thousands which have been slain in those wars, nor 
the tortures that have been inflicted by religious inquisitions that I 
allude to; no, it is a system of perpetual plunder on industry; it 
supports every thing that is wicked and corrupt in government; apd 
it causes dissension, and a want of fellow feeling, in every part’of 
society. Indeed, almost every one that imbibes it, imbibes at the 
Same time an aversion, an antipathy, to a great part of his fellow 
creatures. Christians who are employers will frequently, out of pure 
Christian charity, deprive their fellow creatures of the means of ob- 
taining their bread, because they have the misfortune to think dif- 
ferently to themselves, and the honesty to avow it. A religious man 
cannot be a universal philanthropist. 

But, my friend, we have the consolation to know that there is an 
engine at work, which, if unrestrained, will dissipate those clouds 
of superstition and ignorance with which the mind of mau is now 
enveloped; that will open his eyes to all the impositions that are 
now practised upon him by kings and priests; that will drive away 
the Christian, as well as all other mythologies, and indeed ever 
thing else that cannot stand the test of reason and fair and free dis- 
cussion. It is needless to add, that this engine is the Printing 
Press, that only true Messiah that can ever effect the salvation of 
man; that can emancipate him from mental and bodily slavery. To 
prevent this engine from being restrained by the holy and pious 
Bishop of Clogher and his associates, you bravely and voluntarily 
left your home, your relatives and friends, to suffer incarceration in 
its defence ; and I hope there are hundreds more ready to follow your 
example. ; 

I congratulate you on having gained the esteem and friendship of 
Mr. Carlile. I know that your own approbation of your conduet, 
and the approbation of Mr, Carlile will afford you a consolation in 
prison that neither a Knowlys nor a Denman can deprive you of, 
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Hoping that your imprisonment will not impair your health, I 
am, on behalf of the Republicans of Leeds, 


Your Friend and Fellow-Citizen, 
JOSEPH GILL. 


An Enemy to Persecution and J. E. 

M. E. 

John Fegan 

Nathan Taylor 

W. B. a Friend to Universal 
Civil and Religious Liberty 

John Scholefield 

John Ripley 

Joseph Bentley 

James Warburton 


all other Christian vices 
Thomas Batho 
A Friend 
Joseph Hartley 
Joseph Oates 
J. Longbottom 
Joseph Gill 
J.B. 
J. Farr 


6 ate 

John Smithson 2.0 John Denvy 0 6 
Thomas Steel 2 0 William Bish i oO 
James Watson 20 M.B. 1 0 
William Driver 2 0 S§. Ingham 0 3 
Robert Byerly 1 © William Taylor 0 3 
Elizabeth Byerly 0 6 D.W. 0 6 
Eleanor Byerly 0 6 Benjamin Lewis 0 6 
William Atkinson 2 6 Robert Ward ar 
Sin 

0 6 

1 O 

0 6 
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TO MR. JOSEPH GILL, FLAX DRESSER, 
LEEDS. 





FRIEND, Giltspur Street Compter, August 17, 1822. 
You will return my thanks to the Republicans of Leeds 
for the testimony of their approbation of my conduct, and 
assure them that | am as much gratified with it, coming as 
it does from men who have to support themselves and 
families by bodily labour, as I should be were it ten times 
the amount, and coming from men of better circumstances. 
‘To those who do not hold the same opinions with myself, 
you may say, that I seek the esteem of all good men, with- 
out looking to their particular modes of faith. I view reli-. 
gion as a Vice in society, and believe it to be the principle 
cause of man’s present degraded state, it keeps him igno- 
rant, but ignorance is not a crime; prejudices, when the 
are deep rooted, are not easily to be removed, and | quar- 
rel with no man because I cannot convince him of his 
_ error. 

You have expressed yourself pleased with my defence 
against the charge of having published truth to the high 
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dispteasure of Almighty God; and you tbink it will be pro- 
ductive of some good. If it beso, I shall have accom- 
plished what | had in view when I left my relatives and 
friends. | saw my countrymen industrious, and [| saw them 
poor; I saw that the earth produced food in abundance, 
and yet there were thousands who could not procure 
enough to satisfy the cravings of nature. I saw industry 
and rags, plenty and starvation; and I endeavoured to find 
out the cause of this unnatural state of things. I found it 
in ignorance. I looked for a remedy. It was in know- 
ledge. Where is this knowledge to be found? In those 
books that Mr. Denman says, cannot be suffered to exist. 
I felt that it was my duty to aid in disseminating this kuow- 
ledge, and I have done it to the best of my ability. 

Nothing shews the rotteu foundation on which religion is 
founded more than the protecting of it by law. ‘It is a 
confession on the part of its supporters, that it cannot stand 
the test of reason, that it will not bear a strict examination. 
It is acknowledging that they know it to be a delusion. 
We, destitute as we are of what is termed ‘“ learning,” but 
conscious of the superiority of our principles over those of 
our adversaries, court discussion; indeed we cannot but 
gain by an examination of principles, because truth being 
our object, we reject whatever appears false and unreason- 
able ou whatever side it is found. Wie are Republicans, 
because common sense tells us that every man of saue 
mind who contributes towards the expences of the state, 
and who is liable to be called upon to risk his life-in de- 
fence of his country, has a right to have a voice, either in 
himself or by his representative, in making the laws by 
which he is governed; and, also to elect the administrators 
of the laws. If a man be bound by laws in the making of 
which he had no share, he is a slave as certainly as though 
he were chained to the galleys, in this state is a large majo- 
rity of the people of Mugland. We are Materialists, be- 
cause every thing of which we can form an idea is material. 
Of spirit we know nothing; we know not what it is, nor 
can any one tell us; the most illiterate being knows as 
much about it as the most learned; and before any man 
presumes to tell us that God is best pleased with this or 
that kind of worship, let him tell us who and what God is. 
I for my part know nothing of such a being; I can no 
more. form an idea of him than I can discover where hea- 
ven and hell are situated. And.it is tosuch a phantom that 
idolators would have us bend the knee, and for not doing 
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which, we are accounted evil disposed persons! Such men 
as Perey Jocelyn will unblushingly teil us that we deserve 
to suffer eternal torments because we canuot believe in the 


existence of this “ airy nothing;” this immaterial some- 


thing that fills all space, but which the Jews could very 
conveniently shut up in a box of Shittim wood. To my 
mind Materialism presents the fewest difficulties. But how 
do the supporters of political and religious delusion meet us 
when we dare them to the field of controversy? They 
come aided by those powerful arguments, fine and impri- 
sonment. ‘These are now the only props to opinions that 
have for so many ages kept the multitude in awe. But de- 
lusion-of any kind cannot be supported by such means. It 
must be destroyed by the omnipotent power of the Printing 
Press. 

I do not find my health impaired in the least by the 
method taken by Mr. Denman to convince mé that [ am in 
error; and I have no doubt but you and I will again have 
many a laugh at the three Jehovahs. In the meantime be- 
lieve me when I say, | am proud to call myself your friend 


and fellow citizen. 
| H. BOYLE. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 





Mr. CARLILE is informed that Mr. Gaselee once performed 
the service of the Church aud preached .a sermon for a 
wager. 

he writer believes that it. was at Penrier Church, but 
the fact is notorious among Mr. Gaselee’s early friends in 
the profession, particularly to Judge Bayley and to Judge 
Best, a ballad was written at the time upon the subject the 
last words of which were 

“ Hell 


A hassock, a hassock, a very high hassock 
And a cassock for Doctor Gaselee.” 


If Mr. Carlile writes to Mr. Gaselee and asks him whether 
he can supply the remainder of this poem, it may be soon 
set off against his hypocritical conduct on a late occasion. 


Hackney Road, August 6, 1822: 
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THE BISHOP AND THE SOLDIER. 





THE Bishop’s partner the Soldier has been bailed and sent 
after him. It is said two respectable tradesmen bailed him. 
How are all these things managed? Certainly we live under 
a Government avd Magistracy that are familiar with those 
crimes! It would be otherwise impossible that they should 
assist in withdrawing such wretches from justice. I could 
never get bail without having the names blazoned in all the 
papers, and this increased so as to form a common objection 
ainong my friends to be thus noticed in the public prints 
and apparently marked out for the rage of bigotry and fa- 
natieal prejudice tooperate upon. Here every thing is done 
as snug as you please; as ifit was a family quarrel to be 
settled. A sort of family exposure it certainly is. 

It is said that the Bishop has been called upon to, resign 
his Bishopric, but that he has positively refused, and on being 
told he would be brought to trial: he replied “I do not 
mind, so as I shall be tried as my Countrymen Castlereagh 
by Lot!” What can all this mean? Castlereagh dead the 
very day after this appeared in print! The above is the sub- 
stance of a paragraph that appeared in a paper called “ The 
Representative” on Sunday last. 


R. CARLILE. 








AN EPITAPH FOR CASTLEREAGH WHO IS 
BETTER KNOWN BY THIs TITLE, THAN 
THAT OF LONDONDERRY. 





PosTERITY shall ne’r survey 
A nobler grave than this: 
Here lies the bones of C 
Stop passenger and p-ss. 





h! 
J. TELA, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





a 


THE Trial of Mrs. Wright is published at ls. 6d. It contains 
the whole Mr. Fox’s celebrated Sermon on the duties of 
Christians towards Deists, which quickly went through 
two editions at that price. In getting it from the press we 
‘were compelled to put aside Lawrence’s Lectures for a 
week, but the whole will be complete in a few weeks, with 
two introductory Lectures not to be found in any other edi- 
tion in one volume. The Koran willalso proceed forthwith 
to a speedy accomplishment, after which will follow all the 
other promised publications, 


Printed and Published by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. All Communications 
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